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made no impression on him : it looked as if he had
made up his mind to be on the defensive, or at the
most to preserve a strict neutrality. He did not feel
at all English : he found it unpleasant to say good-
bye to the officers and crew of his yacht at Leith,
clad in his foreign uniform with the bearskin of the
Scots Greys, which had been intended to be so signal
an honour ; he disliked the drive through the streets
of Edinburgh in an open carriage under pouring rain,
and the special train to Balmoral rocked so violently
that Alix was nearly sick. An escort of Scots Greys
and pipers and torchbearers met them at Ballater,
and their grandmother received them at the door of
her Castle : she seemed to him smaller than ever,
but very amiable. He did not enjoy himself at all:
Uncle Bertie insisted on his going out stalking all day
in torrents of rain and gales of wind, and he never
got a stag. He was glad when Uncle Bertie went to
Newmarket for some race meeting, for then he need
not go stalking any more. Surrounded by this clan
of his wife's aunts and uncles and cousins, he hardly
saw his beloved Alix at all; indeed he complained
that he saw less of her than when he was at home
and occupied with the business of State.

Once before when, in the early days of the Queen's
reign, Tsar Nicholas I stayed with her at Windsor, it
had seemed like a dream to be breakfasting and
strolling with " this greatest of all earthly Poten-
tates,55 and she had been overwhelmed by the
compliment he had paid her by his visit; and now
again it seemed like a dream to be entertaining Tsar
Nicholas II and his wife, her dear grandchildren, in this
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